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Meet the Management Team 


songs 


ON IME COVER. |) 


In this issue, ALASKA PEOPLE 
features the Peninsula. Resource Area. 
The lands Peninsula administers range 
in character from glaciated mountains 
to the coastlines of the Aleutianlslands. 


photo by Don Hinrichsen 


Traffic 
Accident Defined: 


A judge formulated the following 
definition of a traffic accident from 
listening to the stories of the two drivers 
appearing before him, “A head-on 
collision between two stationary cars 
parked on their own sides of the street”. 
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employees of the Bureau of Land Management 
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Public Affairs Staff, Alaska State Office, 701 C 
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(907) 271-5555. 
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Each month ALASKA PEOPLE is 
featuring one member of the Alaska 
BLM Management Team. This month, 
an interview with ADO’s District 
Manager, Wayne Boden. 


Alaska has almost always been in 
Wayne Boden’s blood. Boden, the 
Anchorage district manager for the 
past three and a half years, got his 
introduction during the summer of 
1960, when he accompanied a 
professor doing forest pathology 
studies throughout Alaska. He was 
so impressed with the Great Land 
that after he graduated from the 
University of Michigan in 1962 witha 
masters in forestry and majors in 
outdoor recreation planning and 
wildlife management, he vowed he 
would either go into the military 
service or return to a job in Alaska. 
With lady luck on his side, he was 
back in Alaska just two weeks after 
graduation. 

As an entry-level recreation 
planner for the Fairbanks district, 
Boden, an intense and somewhat 
driven individual, enthusiastically 
threw himself into his work. It wasa 
time when BLM had a hefty 
recreation budget, so he helped 
define and design numerous 
recreation sites and projects. He did 
the first formal field review of BLM’s 
canoe trails. He floated and 
catalogued the characteristics of the 
Birch, Fortymile, Delta and Gulkana 
rivers. As a result of his field work, 
he produced the Alaska Canoe 
Trails, BLM’s first Alaska recreation 
brochure. Brochures entitled River 
Trails, the Denali Highway, Steese 
Highway, Pinnell Mountain 
Recreation Trail, and Eagle-Taylor 
Highway soon followed. These 
brochures are still distributed and 
continue to be favorites with the 
public. 

Between his many ventures into 
the field, he married Susan, the 
Fairbanks district manager’s 
secretary. He later became father of 
two sons, Forrest and Kent, now 
grown and attending Oregon State 
and Portland State Universities. 

Boden went to the Alaska State 
Office as a _ recreation/forestry 
planner in 1966. During the next 
four years, he was able to promote 
and follow up on earlier proposals 
he had made for Alaskarivers. These 
would eventually be included in the 
Wild and Scenic River System. He 
then left Alaska and went onto work 
four years on the Washington office 


Wayne Boden 


recreation staff. 
Next came an associate district 


manager's job at the Medford 
District Office, in Oregon, where he 
dealt with alltypes of special interest 
groups. These groups ranged from 
environmentalists to Rogue River 
users whose land management 
philosophies frequently conflicted 
with BLM’s. The challenges of the 
job more than prepared him for his 
present position. 

In 1983, Boden brought a driving 
intensity and devotion to the 
Anchorage district manager’s 
position. His dedication to his job 
during the first months as district 
manager afforded him little time 
away from the office. However, 
when he received word that some 
field people had coined the term 
“Boden sighting” for occasions 
when they saw him, he good- 
naturedly took heed and became 
more interactive with them. A daily 
reminder, “be more visible” remains 
attached to his telephone. 

Boden says he purposely leaves 
people alone so they can do their 
jobs. He says, “It’s not my style to 
get into my people’s hair. I try to get 
people together to work out a 
resolution rather than mandate 
one.” 

Throughout the years he has 
racked up his share of awards from 
the Department of the Interior and 
BLM, but a standout accomplish- 
ment is his conception and design of 
a field crew first aid kit. He got the 
idea after serving as a medic ona 
1967 fire. In order to save a 
firefighter’s life he had to 


continued, page 8 
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Peninsula Resource Area 


Service is Their Motto! 


by Joette Storm 


If the Peninsula Resource Area staff 
had an official motto, it would probably 
be, “Service is our most important 
product”. That is the thought that binds 
the staff in its task of carrying out the 
BLM mission in Alaska. 

With 97,000 cases, Peninsula can 
claim the greatest realty workload of all 
seven resource areas. The lands it 
manages are spread across the greatest 
distance and the majority of the people 
of Alaska reside within its boundaries. 
In contrast to these statements is the 
notion that when the state and Native 
conveyances are completed, Peninsula 
will probably have the smallest number 
of surface acres on which to practice 
multiple use management, and those 
acres will be scattered from the eastern- 
most point of the state to the western- 
most tip. 

It is conditions such as these that 
make working in Peninsula interesting, 
says the staff of six realty specialists, 
three natural resource specialists, a 
geologist, secretary and area manager. 

“Our cases are complex and usually 
involve coordination among several 
land managers, says Don Hinrichsen, 
area manager. “We often find ourselves 
in the role of facilitator between parties 
with competing interests.” 

Jan Sosnowski, realty specialist, 
thinks being a facilitator is the toughest 
part of her job. “It’s not something one 
is prepared for in Lands School, but 
must be learned on the job.” 

This situation has a lot to do with 
where Peninsula’s lands are located. 
The area covers public land in 
southeast Alaska from Hyder to the 
Anchorage bowl and as far west as the 
Aleutian Islands. Administrative 
responsibility can include tiny parcels in 
major urban centers, historic sites on 
islands and grazing leases on Native 
selected lands. 

Melitta White, another realty 
specialist likes the complicated cases 
best. “I learn something every day,” she 
says, “especially from the cases which 
require a lot of research. 

Typical of the “complicated” cases is 
a revocation and restoration action ona 
parcel in downtown Anchorage which 
has_ historic significance. White's 
research has taken her back to the 
1860’s when the parcel was sold by 
Russia, through to the time it became 
part of the Chugach National Forest 
withdrawal. One hundred years and a 
dozen transactions later, White is 
charged with making a recommenda- 
tion on how the parcel should be 
assigned. 


While supporting the conveyance 
program is a major aspect of the area’s 
workload, there is also the task of 
serving the people of the area. 
Supervisory Realty Specialist Mike 
Kasterin says much of Peninsula’s work 
was fueled by the infusion of state 
money into capital projects once oil 
revenues began to flow into state 
coffers. 

“The state began pumping money 
into community projects to build roads, 
schools, and gas lines. Peninsula must 
often provide the rights-of-way,” he 
explains. “Since more than half the 
state’s population is in the vicinity of 
Anchorage, much of the money was 
spent here. In one way or another BLM 
is involved through direct or interim 
management of lands.” 

Among the many projects which 
Peninsula finds itself “in the middle of” 
are the Susitna/Bradley Lake and 
Terror Lake studies, the Eklutna Water 
Project, the Enstar gasline, the Nikiski 
pipeline and the Anchorage landfill. In 
many of these projects the staff must 
break new ground since land status is 
unsettled and there are no resource 
management plans prepared to give 
direction. 

“We are supporting conveyances, 
BLM’s No. 1 priority in Alaska, but we 
must keep up with the public demand 
because we have such high public 
interest and visibility here,” says 
Kasterin. In order to keep things going 
smoothly the staff operates above its 
technical capabilities at times. 


Peninsula’s administrative area encompasses 46 million acres of land. It is the 


Everyone works on all types of cases 
drawing on the strengths of other 
members of the staff. In this way if one 
person is in the field or on leave, another 
can pick up the case and continue 
processing it. 

Kasterin says he feels good about 
Peninsula’s image because the staff 
provides a service to its clientele... muni- 
cipal governments, other agencies such 
as the Corps of Engineers and citizens. 

Because land status in Alaska is 
constantly changing and because 
Alaska is a young state with residual 
federal responsiblity, Peninsula 
occasionally finds itself with 
responsiblity for land it did not realize it 
managed. The airstrip in Talkeetna isa 
recent example. Withdrawn by 
President Franklin Roosevelt, the 
airstrip lies in the center of the town and 
is critical to the livelihood of many of its 
residents. When the Matanuska- 
Susitna Borough proposed to construct 
a sewer project that affected the 


airstrip, BLM was drawn into the 
ensuing controversy as_ interim 
manager. 


“We are not in the airport business,” 
says Hinrichsen, “nevertheless as 
interim managers until the land is 
transferred to the state or borough, we 
are involved in the deliberations. 
People expect us to make decisions 
about the use of the land.” 

All this makes life in the Peninsula 
Resource Area fascinating and not at all 
dull! 


farthest east resource area in Alaska and also the farthest west. Above is an 


example of the lands Peninsula manages. 
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Some of the Choicest Real Estate in Anchorage 


ADO’s Campbell Tract 


Joette Storm 


Some of the choicest real estate in the 
Anchorage area is still managed and 
used by the Bureau of Land 
Management. Named for Campbell 
Creek which flows across the parcel, 
the Campbell Tract is the 730-acre 
administrative site of the Anchorage 
District and Peninsula Resource Area. 
It exists as a prime example of multiple 
use management. 

Once part of the Fort Richardson 
military reservation, the tract initially 
consisted of 5,000 acres stretching from 
Abbott Loop Road to the foothills of the 
Chugach Mountains. In the late 70’s the 
bulk of the parcel was transferred to the 
Municipality of Anchorage for 
designation as the Far North 
Bicentennial Park. BLM retained the 
smallest share in support of district, fire 
and cadastral operations. 

In addition to the administrative and 
warehouse buildings, there are shop, 
storage facilities, and an_ airstrip. 
Surrounding these facilities is one of the 
last natural areas within the Anchorage 
bowl, home to moose, bear, lynx, 
coyote, raptors and hundreds of plant 
species no longer found in the city. 

This natural setting attracts many 
Anchorage residents from dog mushers 
to cross-country skiers and joggers. 
Annually the Anchorage School District 
co-sponsors Outdoor Week, an 
outdoor education program for local 
sixth graders with the district. Other 
school and community groups such as 
Boy Scouts conduct events on the tract 
as well. 

Dave Mobraten, supervisory natural 
resource specialist, keeps an eye on the 
Campbell Tract, enforcing the handful 
of rules such as an ORV closure 
adopted for security and public safety 
reasons. Last year he developed a 
cooperative management agreement 
with the Municipality, which manages 
the adjoining land that permits city park 
rangers to patrol designated trails and 
issue citations for unauthorized use. 
The intent is to simplify public use of the 
land and allow for one-stop shopping 
when permits are required for 
competitive events such as dog or foot 
races. 

“For many of us Campbell Tract is a 
special place,” says Mobraten, 
“because it affords the public an 
opportunity to view flora and fauna 
native to the area right in the heart of an 
urban setting. It is a place to get away 
from the hustle and bustle of daily life in 


just a few minutes travel time.” 

The tract also offers some cultural 
features for the keen-eyed observers 
also. Pits and clearings from the days of 
military use and training can be aclue to 
an earlier part of Anchorage’s history, 
according to Don Hinrichsen, area 


manager. 

“It is rare to have such an urban 
wildland park so near residential areas, 
not to mention an office complex and 
transportation facility,” he says. “But 
that may be what multiple use is all | 
about!” 


Carl Neufelder teaches land use planning to sixth grade students at the Campbell 


Tract. 


Meet Darryl Wilson, the new chief of 
cadastral’s branch of field surveys at 
ADO. “I'm really excited about my new 
job and Im looking forward to the 
challenge,” he says. Wilson was chief of 
the Cooperative Project Unit at the 


Colorado State Office prior to taking 


the job with field surveys. “I've 
vacationed in Alaska four times and — 
finally moved up to stay.” 
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Fairoanks Media Tour Minchumina Fire 


story and photo by Sharon Durgan Wilson 


Alaska Fire Service personnel 
recently hosted two Fairbanks Daily 
News-Miner staff members who made a 
trip to the 32,000 acre Minchumina fire. 

Staff writer Sam Bishop and 
photographer Charles Mason, 
accompanied by a member of the FDO 
public affairs staff, took’a first-hand look 
at a fire operation. Eric Miller, station 
foreman of the Minchumina fire station, 
briefed the trio on the basics of astaging 
area. From there they were flown to the 
Kantishna River base camp, where 
Incident Commander Dave Stewart 
explained the functions of logistics, 
planning, operations and support. 

The three visitors were also flown to 
the fireline to meet strike team leader 
Ken Coe, who explained fire behavior 
and how the fire crews operated. Coe 
was supervisor of four of the 17 crews 
on the initial mop-up of the fire. Amid 
the ash and smoke, Bishop talked to 
many of the crew members about their 
work on the fire while Mason shot 
picture after picture. Later that evening 
the two men sat around campfires 
listening to crew members’ stories of 
fires and of their home villages. 

The information gathered by the 
news reporter emerged as a front 
page story with color photos in the 
June 25 edition of the Daily News- 
Miner. It featured the activities of 
fire personnel mopping up after a 


photo by Dan Gullickson 


Carl Johnson 


st 


The Fairbanks Daily News-Miner staff recently visited the base camp of fire A069 in 
the Minchumina area. Incident Commander Dave Stewart (center) explained the 
operation of the base camp to staff writer Sam Bishop (left) and photographer 


Charles Mason (right). 


full-blown fire. “The amount of 
Organization and paperwork 
involved with the fire suppression 
operation is really impressive,” 


Bishop said after his return. “We 
really appreciate BLM’s giving us 
the opportunity to see the operation 
in person.” 


Carl Johnson was recently awarded 
the coveted “silver pulaski” award by 
acting AFS Manager, Dick O’Connell. 
The retiring district manager, was 
thrilled to receive the plaque, inscribed 
with the words: 


Presented to Carl D. Johnson for 
Meritorious Leadership, Support 
and Dedication to the Alaska Fire 
Program. 

Well Done and Thanks. 


The Alaska Fire Service, 1986 


Johnson started his federal career 
as a smokejumper in the early 1960’s 
and spent several years in fire before 
becoming a Fairbanks manager 
within the district. 


Do You Know What 
These Acronyms 
Stand For? 


DOI DSC EEO 
DM EA EIS 
DO EAR EPA 


FUP GSA 
FY HMP 
GS 


(Answers on page 10) 
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Janet Sosnowski Growing up in the dairy 
country of rural Michigan prepared Jan 
Sosnowski for the rigors of field work in 
Alaska. An outdoors person, she is as much 
at home sea kayaking as she is in a 
helicopter over Kodiak Island doing a 
compliance check. After earning a degree in 
German literature from Oakland University 
in Rochester, Minnesota, Sosnowski 


headed to Alaska where she landed a job as 
an administrator for the VISTA University 
Year for Action program. After three years 
there she turned her hand to fish counting 
on the Wood River for State Fish and Game. 
In 1978, she earned her pilot's license and 
also joined the Anchorage District. 


David Mobraten A proud Norwegian from 
the farmlands of Minnesota, Mobraten 
earned a degree in forestry from the 
University of Minnesota. He took ajobasa 
cadastral surveyor with BLM working in 
remote Alaska for three years. After 
training at the Phoenix Lands School, 
Mobraten cut his realty teeth on Native 
allotments, served as lead realty specialist 
for a time and worked on such projects as 
the Nikiski pipeline permit. Now as 
supervisory natural resource specialist, he 
handles assignments including management 
of the Campbell Tract (the 700-acre parcel 
on which the district office is located), 
surface protection and related activities. 


eet The Peninsu 


Arlene Rocker Arlene Rocker can tell 
more than her share of Alaskan stories. 
Having moved to the state just a few months 
after the 1964 earthquake, she and her 
husband managed the Anchorage Inn when 
the previous managers were scared off by 
the tremors. A few years of hotel life made 
her go for a job with the Small Business 
Administration. There she helped 
Fairbanksans cope with the aftermath of the 
1968 flood. Rocker held several jobs with 
the Air Force until 1975 when the family 
headed for Maine. When their children 
decided to return to Alaska, Arlene and Al 
soon followed. Now an easement specialist 
handling identification and conformance of 
17(b) easements, Arlene takes pride in doing 
a “very necessary function of providing 
access for the public”. 


Nancy Jones When Jones left her home in 
Scotland in search of adventure in Montreal, 
Canada, little did she know it was the 
beginning of many years of traveling across 
North America. Because she didn’t like the 
big city, she applied for a job with the North 
East Air Command and went to Greenland 
as a stenographer. There she met her 
husband-to-be and began seeing the U.S. 
The Joneses traveled to Oklahoma, 
Bermuda, New Mexico, Texas and Illinois as 
well as Nevada (where they watched the 
atomic tests), before coming to Alaska in 
1963. Jones went to work in the district 
personnel shop in 1974, took a break for a 
couple of years to build the family’s dream 
home, and returned as Peninsula’s 
secretary. A camping enthusiast, Jones is 
well known for her cooking and her sense of 
humor. 


Donald Hinrichsen A landscape architect 


by education, Don Hinrichsen studied at the © 


University of Washington. He assumed the 
role of area manager in 1983, having spent a 
couple of years in the Alaska State Office 
working on oil related projects such as the 
ANILCA 1008 reviews. He had previously 
worked for BLM in Wyoming, as well as for 
the states of Oregon and Washington, 
where he designed highways and roadside 
rest areas. In Illinois Hinrichsen served asa 
master planner, developing comprehensive 
land use plans for parks and refuges. His 
staff agrees his forte is computer 
technology, which he is trying to employ in 
the day-to-day aspects of Peninsula’s work. 
“With a reputation for having the most 
complex caseload in the state, Peninsula’s 
workload is often quite different from that of 
other resource areas,” says Hinrichsen. 


Steve Leskosky As a natural resource 
specialist responsible for wildlife habitat in 
the Peninsula Resource Area, Steve 
Leskosky is probably farther away from the 
habitat he manages than at any other time in 


his career. In more ideal circumstances 
Leskoski worked as a wildlife biologist for 
the U.S. Fish and Wildlife Service, for the 
U.S. Soil Conservation Service, and the 
Environmental Protection Agency and was 
supervisor of the Gifford Pinchot State 
Park. As a boy growing up near Daniel 
Boone’s birthplace in the Appalachian 
Mountains, Leskoski hunted and trapped 
and dreamed of seeing Alaska some day. 
After a stint in the Korean conflict he earned 
a degree in wildlife management from 
Colorado State University and began his 
career odyssey. His wife, Bernice, also a 
BLMer, works in the State Office. 


| 
| 


\ 


a Resource Staff 


Melitta White White's first career was that 
of a registered nurse. After 10 years, she 
took secretarial and administrative positions 
looking for something new. 

While pursuing a second degree in 
business administration, White worked for 
BLM fire control and procurement. She 
joined Peninsula the year she graduated 
from the University of Alaska. White says 
he enjoys the research aspect of realty 
york. “A case may involve a dozen different 
yroblems and one has to be tenacious in 
solving them. 


Carl Neufelder Neufelder began his career 
with BLM 30 years ago as a seasonal 
employee in fire control. He was a 
smokejumper for six years, working for a 
time at the Fort Yukon guard station. After 
returning to Montana to finish school, he 
worked as a forester in Roseburg and Coos 
Bay, Oregon. For the past 10 years travel 
has been his first love. He has visited 25 
countries from Nepal and Russian to South 
America, often sharing his adventures with 
the ADO crowd at noontime slide shows. 
As a natural resource specialist he divides 
his time between realty work such as 
permitting Native allotments, surface 
protection activities and mineral patent 
exams. 
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Mike Kasterin Perhaps it was the fact that 
Mike Kasterin’s father served in Kodiak 
during the war that drew him to Alaska, or 
maybe it was just a desire to leave the hustle 
and bustle of Chicago. Whatever the reason 
he wasted no time in moving west after 
earning his masters degree in economics 
from Southern Illinois University. After a 
brief stay in Seattle, he decided to try his 
luck aS a cannery carpenter in Egegik, 
Alaska. Since joining BLM in 1977 he has 
worked in the ASO Division of ANCSA 
Conveyances and Peninsula Resource 
Area. Kasterin currently serves as 
supervisory realty specialist, but has been 
the lead on a planning team, examined 
Native allotments and led the Susitna 
hydropower permitting process. Away from 
work he spends time trout fishing and sheep 
hunting. 


ties 


Martin Hansen Armed with a geography 
degree from the University of California at 
Berkeley, Hansen headed north to see 
Alaska. He spent time in the State Office 
before moving to Peninsula where he has a 
steady diet of Native allotments and 
easement work. He says Peninsula has the 
widest variety of work, magnificent scenery 
and interesting people and _ problems. 
Hansen likes to compete and has run the 
Iditaski and numerous foot races. He is also 
interested in natural history, bird watching 
and likes a good science fiction book now 
and then. 


Robert Lloyd Bob Lloyd earned his way 
through college playing hockey for the 
Wolverines so it’s not surprising that he 
chose the active, physical work of 
loadmaster on the ADO ramp instead of 
teaching English after graduation. In six 
years he saw most of the state while flying 
with cargo to fire and field camps. When the 
fire reorganization went into effect, Lloyd 
decided it was time for a career change and 
he opted to enter the realty field. After a 
year in Glennallen and two in the State 
Office, he “came home” to ADO. Although 
he still does his share of traveling in the bush 
to examine Native allotments, Lloyd doesn't 
yen to travel as much these days. He is 
content coaching hockey and playing in the 
Metro League. 


John Rego A colorful Italian from the east 
coast, John Rego was attracted to military 
life as a young man. He spent 10 years in the 
Army traveling to such exotic places as Iran, 
before putting his geology degree to use, 
first with the Army Corps of Engineers and 
later with BLM. Rego joined the district in 
1979 on the Division of Resource staff, Later 
he transferred to Peninsula where he 
conducts mineral patent exams and does 
surface protection work. Kego remains 
active in the Army National Guard and has 
attained the rank of major. He is a pilot, 
flight instructor and avid hunter. 
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Advisory Councils Review Reorganization Plan 


by Danielle Allen 


BLM employees weren't the only 
ones who had input to the 
reorganization process. During the 
past three months, the Anchorage and 
Fairbanks district advisory councils met 
twice to discuss and make 
recommendations to BLM manage- 
ment about the proposed reorganiza- 
tion of BLM Alaska. 

At the first joint advisory council 
meeting in Fairbanks, John Rumps gave 
a reorganization update, then State 
Director Mike Penfold presented an 
overview of the BLM’s national budget. 
He discussed the possible effects of 
future trends on BLM Alaska. FDO and 
ADO area managers presented 
information on the Steese National 
Conservation/White Mountain 
National Recreation Area, the Utility 
Corridor Planning Area and the Denali 
block, three high priority BLM 
management areas. 

Resolutions from the meeting are 
summarized: 

1) The councils recommended the 
BLM encourage the private sector to 


develop mineral and _ recreational 
access. 

2) The National Public Lands 
Advisory Council and USDI are 
considering the establishment of a 
Public Lands Foundation. The councils 
will appoint a committee of its members 
to explore the potential for such a 
foundation in Alaska. 

3) The councils recommended 
priority consideration of a two-tier or 
reduced three-tier management 
structure. 

4) It was recognized that the 
reorganization would have statewide 
impacts and that personnel review, 
staffing and budgeting would be critical 
to its implementation. 

5) The BLM State Director was 
encouraged to continue working 
with the state of Alaska to expedite 
the time involved for State selected 
land to be classified as tentatively 
approved land. 

6) The council recommended that 
the Unalakleet River and its 
watershed continue to be managed 
by the Anchorage District Office, 


Artist in Residence at FDO 


ae 
Barbara Masinton 


story and photo by Sharon Durgan Wilson 


Lead Personnel Assistant Barbara 
Masinton has been impressing 
Fairbanks District employees with her 
artistic talent since she arrived in 
Fairbanks last November. She has 
contributed many of her drawings to 


district bulletin boards as well as covers 
of several management plans. 

Masinton has now gained _ local 
stature by winning the Golden Days 
logo contest. The annual festivities, 
which started July 18 this year, 
celebrate the discovery of gold in 
Fairbanks by Felix Pedro on July 22, 
1902. Masinton’s drawing of Felix 
Pedro was selected as the 1986 official 
logo, and was reproduced on buttons, 
pins and the posters used to announce 
the myriad of activities occuring during 
the two-week celebration. 

“Coincidentally, my husband, Roy, 
was born on July 22,” Masinton said. “I 
thought that was an_ interesting 
connection.” 

Masinton, a cheechako to the north 
country, researched the history of the 
gold discovery and the annual 
celebration thoroughly before designing 
her submission. She definitely managed 
to capture the festive air of Golden 
Days with her jubilant goldpanner. In 
addition to the honor of having her 
drawing selected from a field of 10 
entries, Masinton received $50 from the 
Fairbanks Chamber of Commerce. 


because conducting business in an 
Anchorage location is less 
expensive, less time consuming and 
generally easier for residents of the 
area. 

At the conclusion of the second 
meeting, held June 17 at the 
Anchorage District Office, the 
councils proposed the following 
resolutions summarized below: 

1) The councils recognize the 
BLM reorganization efforts include 
geographically-based administra- 
tive boundaries. Implementation 
and formulation of policy should be 
enhanced through the participation 
of area managers. 

2) Two advisory councils will 
remain in existence, with the 
Fairbanks District Advisory Council 
responsible for areas III, IV and V 
and the Anchorage District Advisory 
Councilresponsible for areas land Il 
as proposed in the reorganization. 
The advisory councils will meet 
jointly at least once annually to 
advise the state director and his 
management team. 


continued from page 2 


supplement BLM’s first aid supplies 
with military supplies he had 
brought along. As aresult, the BLM 
field crew first aid kit was born. It 
was appropriately calledthe “Boden 
Bag” and is still used today. 

Outside work, he’s active in the 
University Kiwanis Club. As 
president, he oversees community 
service work done most recently 
with the Walk for Hope, Boy Scouts, 
Girl Scouts, the Heart Association, 
and Alaska Pacific University. He’s 
an accomplished photographer, and 
many of the slides he took 20 years 
ago still grace BLM files. 

The Chicago-born Boden 
attributes his love for canoeing, 
fishing, hunting and skiing to his 
growing up in the small farming 
community of Peotone, Illinois. 

Despite a longstanding love affair 
with Alaska, he’s a strong advocate 
of mobility andtenure. Considering 
the proposed reorganization of BLM 
Alaska, he may be looking to GM-15 
jobs in BLM state offices or areturn 
to Washington D.C. 

He is in agreement with the 
reorganization effort. He says, 


“Drastic steps must be taken to put 
more dollars and people on the 
ground. I hope we'll get to the point 
where we can put significant effort 
into field management.” 
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Guest Celebrity Promotes TAKE PRIDE 


by Joette Storm 


Libby Riddies, the former BLM 
security guard who went on to fame as 
the first woman winner of the Iditarod 
Sled Dog Race, was a volunteer for a 
day last month helping the public affairs 
staff to produce a public service 
announcement. 

As a public land user, Riddles 
promoted Secretary Hodel’s “Take 
Pride” initiative in several 30-second 
video spots to be distributed to Alaskan 
television stations. 

Riddles now lives in Teller, Alaska, 
but stopped by Anchorage during a 
business trip to be filmed at a local 
kennel with several huskies. Her 
message asks Americans to appreciate 
the beauty of the public lands they use 
and take pride in them. 

Public Affairs Chief George Gurr 
says “a Libby Riddles Booster Club will 
be formed next fall to provide support 
for her during the 1987 Iditarod Race.” 

The annual race is run over the 
Iditarod National Historic Trail, part of 
which is on BLM land. 


BLM Alaska’s 
Project Pride 
Efforts To Date 


Products in the works: 


--Project Pride bumper stickers have 
been designed, ordered and 
distributed 
--The Alaska and national task 
forces are developing criteria for 
BLM uniforms 

--BLM logos will soon 
BLM’s government vehicles 
--Libby Riddles recently volun- 
teered her time to do several Project 
Pride public service announcements 


for BLM Alaska. 


identify 


--A speaker’s bureau has been 
developed 
--Project Pride logo buttons 


(designed by Wyoming BLM) 
distributed. 

--Flex time is being considered by 
the State Director 

--ADO is designing a public lands 
poster 


by Joette Storm 


For all of you trivia experts out there, 
get ready for some facts. You've been 
sitting on a trivia gold mine all this time 
and even didn’t realize it. The Peninsula 
Resource Area has more unusual 
characteristics than one can shake the 
proverbial stick at. For example: 


Peninsula’s administrative area 
encompasses 46 million acres of land. It 
is the farthest east resource area in 
Alaska and also the farthest west. 


If we laid Peninsula across the United 
States, it would stretch from Georgia to 
southern California. 


Within its boundaries are 2 million 
acres of federal public domain land. 


Of that, 96 percent is scattered 
throughout the resource area. 


There are 12 distinct physiographic 
provinces within the area. 


Peninsula Trivia 


Libby Riddles, 1985 Iditarod winner, recently volunteered her time to do three 
public service announcements on Project Pride for ASO Public Affairs. (above) 
Tricia Hogervorst-Rukke (left) explains a shooting sequence to Libby Riddles. 


There! fare (more) ithan’' 100 
communities in the area for which the 
staff administers tracts of lands. 


Mt. McKinley, the highest point in 
North America, lies within the area’s 
boundaries. 


The first capital of Russian occupied 
Alaska, Sitka, is one of the Peninsula’s 
communities. 


Eighty-five percent of the total state 
population resides within the Peninsula. 


The largest community in the state, 
Anchorage, is in the resource area. 


Peninsula has administrative 
responsibility for 47 power site 
withdrawals. 


The resource area has more coastline 
than the entire rest of the United States. 
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BLM Leads the Way 
Surveyors Assist in U. of W. Research Projects 


ALASKA PEOPLE recognizes BLM 
employees who have developed new 
products or procedures that will 
improve operations or service to the 
public. Employees are encouraged to 
contact the editor with ideas for future 
stories. 

—editor 
by Ed Bovy 


Three ASO employees, Robbie 
Robinson, Gary Marciniak, and Doug 
Dickinson recently returned from two 
weeks of assisting in research projects 
at the University of Wisconsin in 
Madison. 

The university has an active civil 
engineering program and several pilot 
projects are aimed at developing new 
applications for surveying and 
computer analysis. Until a few years 
ago, this would have been inconceivable 
due to the amount and complexity of 
the data to be collected and analyzed. 

“One of their goals is to develop a 
digital data base for the coordinates of 
the public land surveys,” says 
Robinson. “Locations 


@ @ @ 

Training Tips 
by Margie Page 

August is the target for preparing 
_Individual Training Plans for FY-87. 
You, in conjunction with your 
immediate supervisor, and, the use 
of the FY-87 catalog, will develop 
your training plan. Following are 
some guidelines that may help. 


- Training is primarily provided to 
help you improve your knowledge 
and skills. 

Because of budget cutbacks, 
your training selections should be 
considered carefully and with good 
judgement. Training must be job 
related. 

- Many options are available in our 
training catalog. Some profession- 
als cannot obtain training in Alaska 
to fit their needs. However, there are 
many selections available to most 
people. Local selections save travel 


in several: 


townships serve as the pilot project to 
learn how to establish these 
coordinates. We mounted the 
AutoSurveyor in a truck supplied by 
NOAA and helped the graduate 
students obtain the needed data for 
their project. The AutoSurveyor 
records coordinates corresponding toa 
continuous series of points marking 
locations on the earth’s surface. The 
results will probably be published and 
included in the proceedings of the 
upcoming mapping conference to be 
held here in Anchorage this fall.” 

A second project involves setting up 
control points around the four square 
mile university arboretum. This 
arboretum is one of 92 locations 
worldwide with a special United Nations 
designation recognizing its biological 
values. 

“The local people really take an 
interest in the arboretum,” says 
Marciniak. “They are sensitive to any 
activities that can disturb the plants, 
even research projects. We had to get 
in quickly and quietly and then leave. 
Robbie made up a little handout 


explaining the project so we could give it 
to people who came up and asked us 
questions. 

“The overall goal of this second 
project is to eventually map and digitize 
a coordinate for each tree in the project 
area. The.university will then be able to 
track the growth of the forest as it 
spreads into the open areas. Obviously 
this is along range project that will go on 
for several decades. The information 
will also be of interest to various wet 
lands research projects,” he said. 

Cadastral’s Tom Noble added, “This 
was BLM’s second trip to Madison and 
we may go back in a few years. We'll 
also be commenting on the draft 
manuscripts as the graduate students 
prepare them. We can expect to see 
more and different types of jobs coming 
up where the AutoSurveyor can be 
applied. 

Once again BLM’s AutoSurveyor 
demonstrated its accuracy and 
reliability. As it becomes more well 
known and the software improves, 
applications will be developed that we 
haven't even dreamed of today.” 


and per diem. Make your choice 
wisely, as if you were paying the bill. 

The Individual Development 
Plan is a supplement to the PIPR. 
The IDP is astatement of your short- 
and long-term career goals. Discuss 
your goals and needs, as outlined in 
your IDP, with your supervisor. 
Study the catalog and make your 
training selections, keeping in mind 
your career goals and the most 
judicious use of budget. 

When you have made your 
choice, you complete an Individual 
Training Plan. The ITP worksheets 
put the training into our computer. 
Follow instructions and give all 
information that identifies your 
training. Accurate and complete 
submissions will assure timely and 
accurate computer input. 


Answers To Acronym Quiz: 


DOI - Department of the Interior 

DM - District Manager 

DO - District Office 

DSC - Denver Service Center 

EA - Environmental Analysis 

EAR - Environmental Analysis Report 
EEO - Equal Employment Opportunity 
EIS - Environmental Impact Statement 
EPA Environmental Protection 
Agency 

FDO - Fairbanks District Office 

FS - Forest Service 

ETS Federal Telecommunications 
System 

FUP - Free Use Permit 

FY - Fiscal Year (accounting year) 

GS - Geological Survey 

GSA - General Services Administration 
HMP - Habitat Management Pl:.i 


Bosses 
Bare All for 


Talent Show 


. Talented BLMers got the chance to 
strut their stuff at the BLM “Putting on 
the Hits” talent show June 10. 
Sponsored by ASO’s John Miller, the 
show was a big success. 

Among the eager participants was 
the Alaska Management Team 
performing a rendition of Sweet 
Adeline. Management team members 
from left to right: George Gurr, Bob 
Arndorfer, Fred Wolf, Reed Smith, 
Mike Penfold, Fran Eickbush, Jerry 
Zamber. 2nd from the left: Paul 
Whalin, “lady” in the center: Mike 
Clark. 
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Adjudicators Help Miners ” Go for the Gold” 


“The Office of Mining Claim 
Recordation and Adjudication for 
Locatable Minerals is where the 
locatable minerals patent process 
begins,” says Kitty Crawford, ADO 
Beanch 'ChietMot Casey rile 
Processing. When a miner discovers 
a locatable mineral (i.e. gold, silver, 
zinc, copper, iron etc) on federal 
land, the miner must file a location 
notice at the nearest BLM office. 

BLM’s Office of Mining Claim 
Recordation and Adjudication for 
Locatable Minerals looks for four 
basic things when receiving the 
miner’s notice: 1) Did the miner file 
within 90 days after he located his 
claim? 2) Isthe landrequested open 
to location for mineral entry? 3) Is 
the filing fee included with the 
application? and 4) Doesthe mining 
claim conform to the size allowed by 
law? 

If yes to all four questions, the 
miner has met the requirements of 
the FLPMA recording law and is now 
considered by BLM to have an 
unpatented mining claim on federal 
lands. 

After the initial filing, the miner 
must file an annual affidavit of 
assessment of what work has been 
done during the year. If the miner is 
unable to work onthe claim duringa 
certain year, he has the option of 
filing a Notice of Intention to Hold 
indicating that he is still interestedin 
retaining the claim. 


All this came about when FLPMA 
was passed in 1976. Section 314 
said miners must record their new 
claims with the federal government 
and existing claims had to be filed by 
1979. This prompted a flood of 
709,000 mining claim location 
notices to BLM. At that time all this 
was handled by the ASO and FDO 
Public Rooms, but in the past two 
years the Anchorage District Office 
has also received the authority to 
accept all new mining claim 
recordation filings, affidavits of 
annual labor, or notices of intent to 
hold mining claims. 

Adjudicating so many mining 
claim recordation filings is a real 
challenge to the small number of 
mineral adjudicators assigned to 
review them. 

ADO mineral adjudicators 
Barbara Nather, Karen Collie, 
Martha Housley and Joanna Hatton 
look for a number things. Has the 
miner been filing yearly affidavits/ 
notices? Is the claim filed on land 
which is open to mining claim 
location? Is the claim staked within 
the maximum acreage and 
dimensions allowed by law? A miner 
may have filed yearly assessment 
affidavits for four years and followed 
the BLMrulestoatee; however, if he 
neglects to file the following year, 
the claim will be declared 
abandoned and void. Aside from 
trying to whittle away at ADO’s 


backlog of 16,300 cases, 2,000 new 
claims come in each year, and the 
status of any one of the ongoing 
claims can change in any given year. 

If the miner’s claim proves to be 
productive, the option of applying 
for patent to the land is available. To 
do this the miner must apply for a 
mineral survey because so much of 
Alaska is unsurveyed land. This 
entails hiring a _ private mineral 
surveyor to do the survey. Then a 
BLM _ geologist does a validity 
examination to ensure there is really 
a discovery of a valuable mineral 
there to warrant a patent. BLM 
cadastral survey must then approve 
the mineral survey. 

“It can be a very emotional 
program” says Crawford. “If we 
don’t know that the miner is on the 
land and it is conveyed, the miner 
loses his chance to get a mineral 
patent when the land is conveyed. 
We have more appeals before IBLA 
on mining claims than any other 
branch or section,” says Crawford. 
There are presently 25,544 active 
mining claims in the Anchorage 
District. Many of these are on state 
or Native selected lands. 

With 2,000 new claims a year 
coming in, a backlog of 16,000 plus 
claims and the rest of the claims ina 
contant state of flux, it’s hardtokeep 
up with it all!” says Crawford. 
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WELCOME ABOARD 
JUNE 1986 


Paul Moss, Land Surveyor, ASO 
Cadastral Survey 

Michael Nordin, Land Surveyor, 
ASO Cadastral Survey 

Willard Olson, Land Surveyor, 
ASO Cadastral Survey 

John Sroufe, Land Surveyor, ASO 
Cadastral Survey 


MOVING ON 
JUNE 1986 


Charles Valentine, Cartographic 
Technician, ASO Division of 
Operations 

Phil Wulff, Employee Development 
Specialist, ASO Division of 
Administration 

Brenda Felchlin, Clerk Typst, ASO 
Division of Cadastral Survey 

Margery Morrison, Land Law 
Examiner, ASO Division of 
Conveyance Management 

Jerri Sansone, Miscellaneous 
Documents Examiner, ASO Division 
of Operations 


Attention Pre-1969 
National Guard 
Technicians 


A steering committee called “Equity”, 
based in Baltimore, Md., has been 
trying, nationwide, to locate all pre- 1969 
state guard technicians who terminated 
prior to January 1, 1969, and were later 
re-employed with another federal 
agency. 

In 1968 Congress passed legislation 
to bring technicians into the federal civil 
service retirement system, effective 
January 1, 1969. However, current 


legislation only gives credit for past 
technician service to those who were 
employed as technicians on or after 
January 1, 1969. 


Those technicians who had moved to 
other federal jobs or who had left their 
technician jobs before that date and 
who were later reemployed by other 
federal agencies are given NO credit for 
their past technician service. 

House and Senate bills have 
currently been introduced to Congress 
to eliminate this inequity which 
precludes current federal employees of 
other agencies from receiving civil 
service credit for National Guard 
Technician service prior to 1969. 

If anyone is aware of a former state 
guard technician who may be affected, 
please refer them to MSgt Tim Godfrey, 
personnel management specialist with 
the Employee Services Section of the 
Support Personnel Management 
Office; phone 249-1526. 


Personal Notes 


The University Kiwanis Club, of 
which Anchorage district manager 
Wayne Boden is president, recently 
donated $1,000 to the Chugach 
National Forest for a dock and ramp for 
the handicapped-accessible cabin to be 
constructed at Lower Russian Lake. 

Boden says that Kiwanis Club 
members will be going to the site in mid- 
August to build the dock and ramp 
leading to the cabin. 

The addition will make the site fully 
accessible to people in wheelchairs. 
Hardier individuals in wheelchairs can 
come the four miles down the existing 
Russian Lakes Trail from the trailhead 
near the campground, or people can fly 
in to the lake. Ramps will provide 
wheelchair access to both the cabin and 
toilet facilities. 

“Although our Kiwanis Club works 
on a number of projects every year to 
improve facilities for handicapped 
individuals, this project is a little out of 
the ordinary. We hope this helps to 
broaden the Alaskan experience for 
handicapped individuals.” 
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